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ABSTRACT . f ' - 

Osing 1970-7,1 data for 263 conBunity/ colleges ^ < 
throughout tEe United, State s> th^ author conducted a study designed 
to examine th^ impact of unionization and collective bargainin^f on 
the coipensaticn and workloads of coanunity college faculty members. 
This paper discusses the methodologj used and presents two ^ 
mathematical models for determining^he level of faculty ,^ \ 
compensation, and for determining' fa^>LLty workload. Besult:^ indicate 
that unionization has raised total facility compensation primarily by 
increasing the leveT of fringe benefits. Although salaries in # 
unionized colleges .werfe 14. 6^ higher than those in tionunioni^ed 
institutions, much of the differential was due to iactors other than 
unioni^^aSiob* On the other hand, fringe benefits in \the unionised 
colleges exceeded thoi^e in nonunionized colleges by pver 9651, and, 
other. than unionization, only size of institution significantly 
affected the level of fringe benefits. Hhile unionization did not 
have a" significant effect on salaries, it did significantly reduce 
feaching load. These results suggest that in the -initial years of 
bargainirfg the faculty have been willing to trade off potential' 
salary gains for inci^eased welfare and better working conditions. In 
the future,, it is expected that these results will change as 
: bargaining matures and certain concerns become less p.aramount, 
(Auth^r/DC) • ' ""I ' V * 
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Coliecjtive Bargaining: Its Effect On Faculty At 
Two* Year Public Co leqes ioucationswilfam 

EOUCATION 

Jerome M. Staller 'his document has tEEN pepro, 

_ ^ r , * OUCEO tXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM 

U.S. Department oj Lduor \ , the pEtsoNO* D»GAN^^<^^lONOl^lO»N• 

' ^ ' ♦ ATlNClT WiNTS OF ViBWOR OPINIONS 

^ IntrAdiirtion stated do not _necessa«ily «epr?. 

SENTOFflClAL national institute OF 
' * £DuCATlON POSITION 0« POtlCY 

, I The grow^ of unionism and wdleclive bargaining m ihe^blic sector has been . 
characienze<las the single most iniportanl labor market phenomenon to occur in the 
last ten to f ifteen yea^^». ' While the effects of unionization oi selected segments of the 
public sector have i)cen the Subject.of considerable research the qffects of unioniza 
lion andvoHeci^vebargammg on tw9->ear public colleges (In this paper the term will 
be used s>non>mousl> \\ilh com'manit>* colleges.) has received little .^nenlijpn.^ 

The community collegers. ^ide from being the most rapidljji. growing ^^tor of 
higher education, have been a public sector " industry "JiK wh(ch unionism has made 
considerable headway m recent >can., aqd it appears will conhnue to maU fuSher " 
o inroads m the future. Even though thq spread of bargaining In this sector h^ecn 
i Significant and rapid, there are still a large 'proportion of)^mmunit> tplleges^ >e*l ^ 
unorganized. _jThis feature of the bargaining devdopment— recent and rapid but not 
, total— makes this sector an excellent vehicle for stud> ing the impact of unionization 
on a segment of the public sector dwnng the initial staples of organization. The concern 
of this paper is to determmft the effects that unionizanon and collective bargaining 
havehadonthecompensationandselected working conditioifs of faculty m two year ' 
pi^blic colleges. ' \ 

Faculty in all -st^tors^f higher education have been adopting Ihe vehicle Of 
collective bargainirvg^as the me\.hanism by whh:)i the parameters of the wort, envi 
roAmcnt arc to be dfetcntiincd It ib, however, the community colleges that have 
proven to be the moiH fertile area for unionization. An examination of the effects of 
unionization on community colleges should prove useful in modifying some of the 
extreme peaeptions held by both faculty and administrators regarding thc^potcntial 
impact of unionization. Faculty members tend to look at collective bargaining as the 
panacea that will overcome the glov^my picture of stagnation that is facmg academia 
Administrators generally view collective bargaining as a disruptive force that will 
bnng about considerable increases m costs as well as severely limit their ability to 
manage institutions of higher education. Thus, for purposes of both effective cduca , • 
tional planning and effective collective bargaining it seems essential that the early 
years of bargaining m higher education receive an accurate appraisaj. Equally 
im^riant is the need to direct attention to the larger concern of whether collective 
Ijargaining is an inappropnatc nrwchanism for determining wages and other condi * 
tions of work in the public; sector as some have contended.^ . 

^\ Faclis ol^ the Study 

^ One of the major hmrtajtions of virtually all of the earlier impact studies, both those 
^ ' of the pnvatc sector asWll^as those of the public sector, was their focus on wages. 
^ TTicsc studies inherently looked.upon relative wage gams as being the basis sine qitfi 
t\ non for dctcnnining union success or failure. This myopic focus on wage rate alone 
lis to t\msider tile mulli-dimensional aspects Off uTiloSliation and the collective 
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bargaining prixcs?> Wage rates i^rc b> no meanb the sole negotiating item or n^ssar- 
il> the most important The ra^ige of issues both pe*^n<ar5 and nonpecuniar>, 
discussed and ^rccd upon at the bargaining table are quite cxtensui^ and extend far . 
beyond the question of wd|es. ^\ 
At aTninumum, if one \vere going to assess just the measurable pecuniar) impact of 

. untonii»m. then the total compensation package o( both v\agcs and emplo>er cxpendi 
tures for fnng^ benefits should be examtacd, Thertj is nou prtun reason to expect that / 
the impact of , unions on fringe benefit^ shbuld be the jamc as that on svages. Thus, m 
examining thf6 impact of unions it is important to determine not onl> how relative total 
compensation has ocen affected, but a{so what has been the impact on the vanous 
vomp^^nentsvof total compensation. This stud) will attempt to address the question of 
the impact of un^onlsm on the total compensation package. 

Tl^e lack of available measurement levhniques for most of the nonpccuniar> issues 
that ansc m %.ummunttv college facu!t> negotiations makes it impossib!e<o assess the 
"total"* impact of ncgfctiations. Howp^cr, certain ^aspects of these non-rT|pnctar> 
issues can be examined quantitativch . in the case of the community college faculty 
riiember vve will^in addition hi Kn^king at the impact of iintonization on facuTty- 

. compensation, examine the effect of unionization on facolt) workload, which will be. 
defined simpl> as the ratio o( full time equivalent studetits to full-time equivalent 
facdty ■ , * • " * . 

t t ' ' ' • 

Determinants of ConimunIt> College Compensation Differentials 

The model used m thus stud> to explain differences in faculty compensation 
assumes that compensation JiffereflUals arise due to compensating difTcrentials, 
^ 'rtoncompeting g;roups*and transitional differences. T!hg.^amlnalion of the impact of 
Jthese facti>rs on the y^mpvjnent parts of compensation, salanSs^muljnnge benefits^, 
as wdl as total con^nsation^lows us tc^ain significant insights mlo the 
fiirccs affect the pecuniary^tums to teaching. Since the literature is virtually void of 
^ an> relevant analysis on the determinants of intra industry fringe benefit differentials, 
^wiliibe assumed at the outscUhat the factors affecting salary and total compensation 
an\ also those which affect fringe benefits. It wilt also be assuthed. unless noted 
ottienvise. that the direction of»thc relationships are the same."* 

DiffeT^ncCs due to.compcnsatmg differentials and non competing groups will be 
reflected two aspfxts of the community college, (1) differences in the Nvoii. 
environment, and (2) differences m the characteristics of the faculty. Differences in 
the demaod for community coHege education will also b<f* an integral factor in the 
model. 

/ 

Difference? in the W^H^c Environment 

One reflection of the work ejpvtmnment may be simply the sue of.the student body . 
h has been argued that larger educath^al institutions are less desirable places to woii. 
in than smaller schools.' 
. There may be certain nonpccunary disadvantages associated Aith largc'institutions 
in that they may have a more impersonal atrrh»pherc, a large bureaucratic structure 
ith its usual encumbrances, and they fnay tend i() have greater disiplinary problems. 
It has been* noted by Albert Rccs* jjiat, m addition to the factors already Cited 
establishment size might also act as a proxy for other favtors. He suggests that other 
' * 75 5* 



thmcs being ctjUdl: a larger establishment has to draw its \\ork fv)r<.e trv)m a^Mder 
gei»graphu area than a smaller oUk. , and must thcret"<>rt at the margin v)tYer wvirkers a 
larger premium to ^oscr the ti»sts o[ getting to vsv»rk lf*these \anv)us disutilities 
assi)ciated vviih institurional si/e dt» exist and require a cortipensating dilferential v^e 
should expect to fmd a piJsitivc relationship between la<.ult) cv)mpcnsativ)^n and the 
size Qt' the student bod\ - % 

* Atthes4mc timtiime shv»uld nvittxpcvtwonipensatu^n andcnrv)llmenttobe lincarl) 
related While it is expected that the disutilities will grv>w with increased size it is not 
antiv^ipattd that the increase in disutilities will v>tcur in a direct un\arAtng proportiv)n 
with enroUmenl Mi>re like/, there are thresholds such that once a schcK)l attains a 
gi\en level of operations certain disutilities are associated with it Further m^re*^ses m 
size add other disutilities but with the marginal incrca.se in one's disutilitv becoming 
less and less To allow tor this positive but nonlinear fclationship the natural log of 
full time equivalent students ilogS) was used in (he model Ifjhe above h>potheses 
are true it is expected thatli»g S w ill'be positive?!) associated w iih total compensation. 

A major facet i)f the facult\*s work ^xironmeni is the teaching load-- Facult> 
gene rail V prefer fewer and smaller classes Cturn paribus . it is expected that in 
ciillcgcs in which the teaching load ta>flTeasure\!b> The Fatioof full time equivalent 
students to lull time equivalent facultv <S/F) is relativel) high facult) members will 
cjeceive greater ci»mpensatKm for the additu>nal work performed it is thus anticipated 
that ^/F and compensation will be positiveK a^sociatcxi 

Differences m the Wixrk envjrijnmcnt arc not limited tv) the internal differences that 
exist cfinong mstitutiiJ^is In addition to the internal differences, there ma> exist 
significant variation in the clrmate. general economic aetiMt). social atomosphere 
and numcrods inher conditi^n^jlh^t determine the ineraU external v^ork env ironment 
of diffen*nl in>tiiulions*Diffaencc^> in the cxtcrRai wx>rk environment are reflected 
b\ the oppi^rtunit) cost or reservation wage of working in one area rclativclo another 

It IS expected that the suppK curve of labor to a particular institution would sliifl to 
the left if the v«llue of attcmaiives to working m^a given coUfcge iricitasAd This would 
tend to mefcase ci)m^nsatii)n at the institution. Kittris paribus The value of 
altcmatiN*cs is in itsjt a functK)n of ^ great number i>f K»ca1 factors. SuAh consi^era 
ttons as the extent ami mix i»f industry . the level'of eciinomic activ it> . thriate of price 
advAncc. the degrc'c and impact of unionization and thi: accessibilit>\or lack of 
acccssibilitv betvVeen one area an anoth<;r all affect the value of alternative emplo> 
iTtt^uJnao area where better alternative^ exist, the reservation wage wfU oe higher.^ 
si)toi> wt^^B^^^t^vdJL^fci>mpcnsation ncc^ssar^ to atlract and retain faculty members 
In i^rderji) capture Si>me^thescxffects it was necessary to define a prox> v ^ria'ble to 
reflect the oppi)rtunit> cost of teacirmg^Tjajnslitution in a geographic area. The 
i>pportupit> ci>st vanablc tested m this model was the average starting salary of a 
.person ^vith a master's degree in the public school systems located m iheyount) 
'where the ci)mmunitv cvjllegc is situated (OPP) " This variable was used for several 
reasons. iV't ati)id the need fi>r using other \anables such as the CPJ and population 
whicti ma V .have a high degree i>f multicoU meant) not onl\ with each other but.with 
some i>t the other indcpcnd».nt vanables. Secondly, the master's degree starling 
salary was used in preference to that of a bachelor's or doctoral degree because^he 
mi>dc] degree held b> communifr) ciillegc fa>.ult> members is the master's degree 
Third, the great majonty of faculty membeii'in community colleges either have 
taught in public schoi»l previously or possess the ;ieccssary training to tcaiji m the 
Diiblic <chiH>ls if they so desired. It should be noted that public school teaching in 
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nian\ insUntcs md\^nol bclhc bc^i allcrnjli^c but ii is an dltcnufuc ^cncrall> open 
Ui nu)sl aminuinilv collciic ldcull> \arijblc I'vpcxtcd to be 4>osH*tvcl> 

The tindftdcior to be included as pan of the uork cnuronnicnt is the cxistcnt^c i)r 
nomfxistcncc ot d\h\lrct»\tf bariidmini: jiircLmcnt {V\ This taetiir'innucnecs the 
inicrnjl unibienLe ot the eolWiic It has been artiued that the presence ot a unu^n ^an 
ad in the. same tashiopus <^ l^ensmi: rLqlureinent in that it L^eale^ non<.iKnpetinL! 
iiniups B\ prohibiting pt*i»ple ti>nn ^^i^kint! \or less thans^he aiireed^pon le^el ot 
compcnsdtum. tin<ons m ctle^t elmiinate a eertain amount i>;^onipetition In this 
slud\ an instilutum js consrdered as being union i/ed it Jt haj a v?Mie<.ti\e baruaining 
dciecnicnt its p^uh) LiHennt: the l^^D 1^71 a^adeniK >car I' is a binan 

•variable retlectm^ the presence or absence o\ a LiilLxti^e bargaining agreement at the 
colleiie It takes on a value ot I it the Lon^nuinit\ college has signed a Lontra<.t tor the 
year 1^70- IM*:' I. jnd »s 0 o1hcr\use The basic hypothesis i s jh^ L^inpensation 

-tend>j be higher where labor Lonipttitum is restruted. or.iBpWmPly fa».ult\ \Mth 
collect i\e ^^argaining tontratts \\\\\ re^eiVL^a higher le\el oi limipcjnsation. Kcuris 
pan bus, than taLultv aTio do ni)t negotlate'CoTTeaiVeU uTth »1 i allege ad nunlsTfJIOTS ~ 
and boardsv 

Differences in Faculh Characteristics 

L\en though v.omniunit\ Lolk'ges ^an be Un^ked upon as being hi>nu)genevms in the 
sense that their clientele arv high s^hiH*! graduates reLeiMnirpi>st;iu.ondar\ edi^^ation 
in a progjam designed to en^i^nipass tv^o aLadeniK years, there are substantial 
ditteren^es bet^^lcn uminuinity citlltgLS in the LurruulUm and jjniphaMs ot their 
pri»graxi}s These dirferenLes4nay be' r^tlcxtcd in the tompoMtion ot tljc faeulty 

Certain Lonimuniiy Li»!lcges are prinianly designed.to pro\ide a sefeet number cjf 
sp^Mali/ed pri»granis Un students \,\ho mtcjid lo teniiinate their edikation \Mth their 
deurce/at the end.ot t^^'o years^ ifWxr institutions are prih^ipally eo'neemcd \Knh 
l>n»\>ding their siuderifs wuh the tirst years ot general higher edueation, that is 
e\p^*Lted to culminate eventually vMthThe student receiv ing a bathelor'snlegreefroni 
4 t\)ur \ear college or university Almost all community tolltges otter biUh types of 
programs, the dMleren^es being m the ^mphas^s accorded one program relative to the 
other Whea' the accent is on a broaU-bascvTbackground m rpany a^ademie areas, the 
tacultv needs arc aLeordingly broader A larger percentage of the faculty \mII 
ne<.essanly have to,be drawn tnmi a \er> dncrse set ot disciplines. The tatuliy 
recruited ^kiII he expected to teac^ a \wdcr variety ot courses than iho^e traditionally 
incorporated into the su called liberal arts core In other uor4s. the community 
colleges A ill not be recruiting trom one labvir market ot' academies or potential 
acadeifiics, but \Tom a group ot segmemed labt»rniaVkets that are distinguishable by 
ihcir academic discipUnes F^ich ot these laK>r markets is charactc(i7cd by having 
dilterent jlteranatives It is customarily the ci*ise that laculty in the sciences have 
better alternatives " Civen the higher reservation v^age ot scientists, it will be 
necessary to pay them a cvrrcspi>ndingly higher level ot\ompensation toattraet and 
retain them It is our contention that the greater the proponion ot faculty who are in 
the sciences the higher will be the average compensation of the t;ntire laeulty 

Cuven that jherc may Ije dittcrenUs m taculty compe^isjtion because of the need to 
hire trom segmented academic fabor markets, iine vmII also find ^vithin these markets 
people pi^ssessing different levels of skill This will be due to either differences in 



innate ah^litv or to vanations in' the embodiment of human tapilal or both. If il\is 
assnjmcd Ihlil the degrej; hcfld is a measure of skill sMthin itdistipline, and if greater 
skills do in part reUcct a greater will tend to get paid rnore This is in fact one of thA 
principles fhat is embtxiied in 4n> >alar> schec^ule based on educational attainment^ 
vand experience One mfcasure of the quality of the fatult) at an institution is the 
percent of faculty possessingunl> the bachelor's degree CtB. A. Since, most faculty at 
■community ^cJllcges possess "a master's degree. b> recruiting and maintaining a 
relativ'elv large percentage of the faculty nnembers with only a baichelor j^^degrec the 
institution ma> not be fostcnng a relatively low quality edu»^ation. Or, by offenn^ a 
lou level of compensation, the ifttitution may not be able to recruit people' with 
advanced degrees and mus< be satisfied^ with. a substandard faculty. An inverse 
relationship ft thiis^x pec ted bet ween "tB.A. and the average level of compensation 
at an institution. " ^ ^ ' 

Tliere are other differences^ %' characteristics of faculty members ihat could 
possibly lead ID differences in compcn^?a(ion. Such factors as the expenencc, sca and 
race charactenstics of the faculty might b^^ble to^cxplain some of the lanation m 
compensation between institutions, howe.v*er,l]K data necessao to iest the effects of 
these variables a as not available for ihe*r ♦ncurporation into the cmpincal^odel. The 
exclusioji of these variables could intrbd^j^c a bias into the estimated parameters. 
Thus, for example, if any of these factors is positively associated with uniomzation 
^nd with the measure of compensation, then ihc union ^parameter vvould tend to 
Overstate the true relationship between un^onl^atu)n and compensation (assumingihat 
unioitlzation has a positive effect gn corfipensation). ^ 

I^fTerence^ in Pemand > * 

The model can be expanded l^yond the supply considerationsalready diScussed by 
considenng differences in the studeftt^aifd community ability to pay tor the "pro- 
duct Wccan bnefly define the "product*' as the purchase of a community college 
education. The demand for comniumty college facult> isdenvcd from thcderrfand for 
the comnluniiy college education. Clearly, the greater demand for a community 
•college education thegrealerthc^dcmaiki for faculty fo teach inacommunity college. 

There' are three basic c#iponents tb (he demand for -the communit> college 
education the demand of the state, the demand Of the local community »^ and the . 
demands of the students. It is gencmlly the state government th^t ^lU set the tone of 
the sources of support to community colleges. State s.upport of community coljegcs 
varies widely in soipc' states the state government prdv idcs virtually 100 (ferceiit of 
ihccommurtity college revenues, in other states, the pnmar> source of revenue is the 
local community While m othciS. the burden is shared lO v anous proporti'c^ns by t^ic 
Mates, the local community and the students. Additionally, ,it would notbe^ncont; 
mon to find some community colleges within a stat'i totally supported by^ state 
revenues while other schools within the state; receive little state support. Because of 
the many possible variations in funding there is only one reasonable measure of 
community college demand Total expenditures per student (E'S). Expcndituqps per 
sjudent reflect the* total demands of all three groups and is stai}dard!Zed so as to 
accouin for differences 4n the sizes of the colleges. This variable is'cxpccted to be 
positively related t9 faculty compensation (i.c.^Jbetter quality faculty are hired where 
demand is greater). * • • . 

Th? expenditures per student variable covers onlypne aspect otthe demand sidei It 
- ' '78 ' , . 



can be v letwcdb^ determining the budget constraint^. College admiwstrators must then 
allocate this budget to achieve desired output goals. Under a* fixed budgofcollege 
administrators Ian choose tu hire a relatively small number of high quality irvsiructors 
or a relatively iJfger number of lower quahty instructor^). There is no lheo|ytical basis 
''for {>Oitulating\hich alternative is preferable. However, there'is some indication 
from the empmcVl literature that the extent of local involvement may have a bearing 
on the' budget alfpcation decision.** The level of community involvement will be 
measured by the percent of college revenues that come from local sources (^LA) 
The empmcal studJcs suggest that there may be af ositive relationship between ^cLA 
and total compensation but 5»ince there is no theoretical basis for the direction of this 
association. all thai Uill be postulated here is that faced with the same level of^ocal 
participation ^olleg^ administrator^) will tend to operate in a similar manner when 
malting the allocation decisionr^ ^ 
To summanze thi above discussion, we have argued Ih^t compensation is' a 
• function of SIX suppll variables— the log of full-time equivalent enrollment (logs); 
ihe student-faculty riio (S/F), the average starting public schof^ salary of a teacher 
' with a majvters degree (OPP), the existenv;e of a cpljec^ve bargaining agreement (U); 
the peaent of facult^ In the sciences O^S^ci) and the percent of faculty possessing a 
bac'helor's degree (VcBA^. In addition,, total ex'penditurcs per student (E/S) and^ 
percent local aid (^UA) represent the demafid variables in thcmodel., ' 
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THe m^l can be expressed in the following form: 

(1.) Ci = ^) ^ b, (log S) + bj (S/F) + bs (OPP) + b4 fc) + b^ i%Sc\) + 
' bfi (^BA) + b; (E/S) + b^ (^LA) + Cj 

Cj lis the compensation variable (Ci = salary; C2 = fringe benefits; 

C3 ^ \pih\ compensation) ei is the error term, and the other variables are as 

defined above. • , ' ^ ' . 

Compensation Model— Regi^ssion Results » 

Results fruiTi th&cro^s-sectional analysis of the comp^satlon model, using 1970 - 
1971 data for 263 community colleges, throughout the Unit^Statcs arc displayed in 
Table- 1 . The model explains nearly 67 peaent of the variati<!m in total compensation, 
66perceiit of the sanation m salanes and 30.9 percent of the variation in fringe 
benefits. % , h 

Only one independent vanable^ log S, was significantly related to all thrcS 
dependent vanables. This vanable as expected was positively associated Avith each of 
the dependent vanables. This set of coefficients indicates lhat as enrollment in- 
creases, paribus, compensation, salary and fringe benefits increase ljut at a 
diminishmc rate.^ , . 

As was indicated above it was expected that totaJf cornpcnsatioa would be hjgher, 
the higher 'the incidence of faculty in the sciences. Tne regression results bear this 
assumptioa,out. Both salary and total cornpensation were positively and significantly 
associated with changesm %Sc\, The level 6i fringe benefits was not significantly 
rclateid {6 changes m this independent variable. TKus, changes in the distribution of 
fdtulty who arc m the irt.iences affect.total compensation mainly by changing average 
salaries (prcsumablVthe salaries of those in the sciences). . 

The fact that this vanable dirf not have a significant impact on fringe benefits, is in 
retrospect, not' surprisiKfi. An institution that wishes IQ attract^ more stientists by 
' ^ " 79 
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^ TAPLE 1 

.Regression CoeffiOicnb^for the Dqcrminanb of Facult) Compcn^^ation ( I970-J971) 
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Compensation 
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12 08— 
(4 5911) 

-5709 7 

66 65 \ ^ 

1337 8 



* Stgnidcanl at p< 10 
Note. Standard Errors 2^ m P^nthcsis 



pa>mg higher ^aIanes can hmil the group that receives the higher compcnsa ion. If 
fringe benefits were raised, so as to increase the attractiveness of the institutidn to a 
prosj^^lUcijr current facult) member, the) would hav^ tob,e increased for all facult) 
*and woulu theref6re be far more costl> than raising wages for a select few 

The opfk)nunit> cost variable was also positively associated wilh both sal ir> and 
totaricompcrjsation. With all other f^tbrs held constant, 4 one hundred d9llaL • 
increase in UPP would cause an increase in salary and total compcnsatiop o;5138. 
This rcl at iuj\mhp suggests that when cooiperitive salaries nse. college adminntrators 
adjust, the compensation of their faculty by increasing the salary compoiertfof 
compensation. ' • - 

The student faculty ratio was significantly and positively associated witi vana* 
t/tiins in salary\and total compensation. These results support the hypothesis (hflt 
wollcgc.s pay fatuity a compensating differential to ovcaome the unattractiv mesJCf - 
^t^achingJajger loads. Holding all other factors constant, it is estimated, that 'or ce^ 
unit increase in\S/P total corhpensation increases by S67.65. 




It disi) turn<i i)ul that the dcnund wmjHie. pcatni IoljI.jiJ is dirccllv and 
stgniticantl> dssoLUi.Ud vCilh salar) and total Jimipcnsatam llUas ni)tcd earlier in the 
diNtUNsion ot the nuKicl. 4liat the sign ol me refatuinship bets^een and the 

tompcnsatum \anables ^ou\<i noiiy^ spcLitijL'd u priori The results ot the regre.ss'ion 
anal) sis sugizest that the greater the tinaneiAl in\ol\ertient ot the K)eal eonimunjt> in 
the operations i>t the m>llege. the higher v\|<l be the lesel i>f salaries and eimsecjuenti) 
total evmipensation. all iither laetors be in equal The value oi tnnge benefits ss as juil-- 
signiticantl) realted'to LA j ^ ' 

One oi the n^ore interestmg results.\)t this set ot equatious is the rclatKmj>hip 
betvveen the binarv unionization sariat^ic and tho^ompensation variables. Unioniza 
tion and salan v^ere ni)t signitieantlv related, but unionization and fringe benetits 
vvert^ dirvetK and signitieantlv assixipted The unujoi/ation efteet on tnnge benefits 
"It jirn ,1-iiuMh iT total eonipenkatuin uas«also t\)und ti) be signifieanti) and 
pi>sitive|y a«*st;eiateiiVwth unioni/ation These results suggest that in ei)nimunit> 
eHleges one ot the rAajor eftecU of uHu)nizatiim has been a signif leant relative 
merease tn the lesel i)t/tnnge benetits. Pere^rUjif faeult) v\ith a B.aNv as designed to 
retleeUhe \arianee tn the skill mix ot taeuit) fri>Tn one instautum to another. The laek 
ot a signitieanl. relatumship between' this \ariable*and an> of the eompCuibalion 
measures indieates either that Jifterenees in skiTh ^ire artuiiiniporynt detormmant of 
)mpensatK,m or that this variable is not trul> measaring the'* rntenK)llege skill 
vacation ^ V > / 

In yght i»f iuir results it is ot interest to put the ehahgej inhereTitjft the regression 
analv jlis mtaperspcetive Table-2*sho\vs the mean levejs o salar) . fringe benetitsand 
total ei>mpcnsation ^parately fi>r the ei>}legcs in the sjmple that were ynioniKd and 
those that wefe nvtt unumiVed The table indieate^ tha(>il Jne> in unionized eolle'ges 
were 14.6 pereeni higher than those, in the nvinuniun insliiutions. However, mueh of 
this differential eanbe explained bv fae tors other tharigjinKlni/ation. An vsas indieatcd 
in the regression analv sis difterenees in the work ensironmeni. pnne)pall> retleeted 
thrviughthe alt^irnative wage. enri>llmcnt and the student fae ult> ratio explain a large 
«part of th'e ditterenee between salanes in the twv* grou'ps, l-n addition, differenees ih 
thc*ehai'aetfnsties,ot the faeult) and (differenees in demand were al,so able -to account 
for some of the differential, 

Empk»verev)r«r1butK)ns to > arums fringe benefitsVcre substantial l> different at the 
tWi) t>pes v)f eol leges As ean be observed ft\)ni?1t«c table, fringe benefits in the 
unumi/ed ei>lleges exe'ceded those in the nAnumonized institutions b> ove*r 96 
perj^cnl. The onl\ variable, other than unionjfZation. that %jgnifieantl>^ffceted the 
lenel i)f fringe bepefits was the log of eRroHmcnt. This salable probably aets as a 
prox> t\)r*the priee iif frtnge benefits. "Tlrc larger the siicW the group receiving 
benetits.'the lower are the adntinistrative ei\^and the fower isUhe risk in pros iding a 
given tnnge bencfij/lt is pijssjible taking aeeoanTof the intluen^e i)f enrollment and 
other txietvjrs to <Xumate tlie uamn. nvm union differential in.frin^- benefits. This ean 
be done simf H b> dividing the union regression eoeffieient b> the average level of 
fringes m thd nimuniim*eollegcs. L'smg this methixl we would then estimate that 
unumization jias raijjed- fnngc benefits pearl) 80 pereent oveY those prevailing in 
nonunion colleges. 

A similar approaeh ean be taken withtWtal eompensatn?n. Table 2 indicates that 
withi)ut ti\kin^Vei)U<\t of an> factors othit than unionization, the differejieC iirtotal 
s.eompensation between the union and nonunion eolleges ifi Over 20 pereent. After 
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TABLE 2 



^Differences In Saiar>. Fnngc Benefits. And Total Compensation Between 
Communit> Colleges With and Without Collective Bargaining Contract^ 
1970- 197 I^Academic Year - , • - 



Compcns&non 
Measure 



Collets With Coniracis ^ 
(N = 38) 



Coliegj^s Wiihoui 
Coniracis 
(N = 225) 



Perce niagc 
. Differences 
(1) - (3)/ 3' 





Siandard 




Siandard 




Mean 


Deviaiior^ 


Mean 


Deviaiion 




(!) 






(4) 




1 1993 6 


1266.3 


10463 5* 


2098.5 


14.6% 


1665 7 


934 3 


849 2 


469.6 


96.1% 


13659 6 


/ 1840 3 


11311.3 


2215 7 


20.8% 



> 

Sa!ar>' 
Fnnge / 
B^efitk ' 
Toial / 

Cornpensaiion 

SOURCL Based on s#tmplc of mMiiuiions from ihe Higher Education General Informaiion Surve>. 
U S Office of Educaiion» 1970 



thc^e other factors arc takep into account the difference is under 10 percent and 
obviouslv a large pat! of this differential can be explained b> differences in fringe 
benefits. ^ * ^ 



'Faculty Teaching Load Model 
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PeLumar> matters are b> ^o means the sole concern of negotiators in higher 
education, Numerous/faccts of the work" environment have become thq^ subject of 
ncgotiatiC)ns. One the more frcquentl> discussed areas of concern is faculty 
teaching load. Orfllegc administrators would general!) oppose proposals by the 
faculty that would scr\c to lower the number of classes taught and/or the number of 
studerfts placed in a class. Each of these issues has been th^e focus of negotiations, and 
an area of conflict between labor and management. 

The teaching load model combines oistiturional considerafions svith assumptions 
regarding the behavior of college administrators. The model argues that teaching' 
jload. measured b> the ratio of full-time, equivalent students to full time equivalent 
faculty (S/F), is a function of the percent of faculty with a B.A. flcgree (^cBA)t the 
numb<:r of full-time equivalent students (S) and its square (S^), the changeNn the size 
9f the student body over the previous academic year (A S), percent of revenue. from 
local s%)urccs ('^LA). expenditures per student (E/S) unionization arid the level of 
compensation (Ca). The model would thus take the following forfti: 

S/F tft + bi (%aA) + b2 (S) t b.i (S^) + b4 (S) + b.^ (%LA^ + bfi (E/S) + ' 
b: (Ca ^ t , I * 

I- " * ' ! 

Where the »i s arc the 6stimated parameters and c is the error term and the variables 

are as defitied above. * t • • - 

The student-faculty ratjo was expected to be inversely related to^^ATSmceB.A. 

degree' holders are generally considered to have substandard credentials, picy arc 

ustially hired at lower salanes than their collegues with n\orc advanced dcgttcs. The 
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greater the willingnei>i>of an institution to accept faculty N\ith substandard credentials, 
the larger will be the size of tnc faculty that it c^n afford to hirc/for a given budgetary 
outlay. ^ V 

A positive association was expeded bet\\een the studer^t faculty ratio and the_^ 
percent of an institution's revenue that. 5\ as provided for by local governmental 
sources. Since '^tLA was positi-vely associated with faculty compensation in the 
earlier model, it was assumed^at where 1LA was high, college administrators, 
would prefer to hire a relatively ^afl but higher paid faculty , ' " Thus the higher 1J-A 

ratorsVill choose to have larger classes 



)f classes. A positive association was. 



the greater the likelihood thai yollege adminisji 
and/or have faculty teach a greater nurrjber 
therefore, anticipajed between S/F and ^LA. • ♦ 

Since physical facilities a|nd faculty contra^sarc usually fi^cd in the short pin(a^a 
minimum an academic year) marginal adjusti|ien\s of faculty to changes in'sUident 
population becomes a cumbersome' and expensive undertaking. It seems reasonable 
to assume that cv)llege administratoik w ill adjust to increased enrollmentySy either 
expanding the number or students si(ang m a classroom or increasiH^ the number y)f 
classes faculty members! teach rather man by adjusting the size of the favtulty to mcCt 
increases m the size of the student bi^y . By the same token, it will also be assui^eq 
(hat for short run decreases in enrollment the reaction will be to rediice class ^si^e 
and/or the number of classes taught per|faculty rnember. The change^gi enrollment, aj> 
ilsed in the analysis, was calculated^by taking the change in full time cquivalei)!^ 
students between 1969 and 1970 and dividing it by enrollment in 1969. This variabl^ 
(AS) was hypothesized to be positively related ^o the student-faciftty ratio. 
^ it IS also^assumed that college administrators and college boards will build a 
p!j^>«Kal plant that is designed to accommodate a given level of students. The larger 
.jme expected level of students the more appropriate it becomes to plan largcr^Jass- 
rooms that easily facilitate the use of the mass lecture tcchnnjuevjThis is especially 
useiul where<lhe m*ajt;it"^ of the students are ex£cUcdto taTe a.sc : of basic courses. 
Where this is the case,, jnass IcctureJjalls bec^ime not only feasible put also practical. 
Bigger classrooms juH icnd fo encourage large student faculty j^alios as faculty arc 
^^.edllo tcacTi more students per class. Large entailments also make it feasible to 
. offer specialized course** that cpuld not be accoqimodated withq^' 
f expected enrollment. The offering of specialized courses would'4i 
lowering the student faculty ra^o. In order to capture ihi^ possible ni 
enrollment^n the student faculty ratio«^full time equivalent enro 
* sq^iarc, (S^) were used in the mbdeL 

Institutional expenditures per student t^^'S) wa6 anticipated to be inversely corre 
lafed v^uliS'^ftldent facult> ratio. Since smaller classes are usually preferred to 
larger oh^M^even'^by administrators), the college was expected to translatS higher 
expcnditur^fper student into smaller classes. 

. On an ii §hori basis the expectations with respect to the impact of collcctfvc 
negotiations is unclear. Faculty associations normally include as part of thetr dc 
mands a reduction in the number of teaching hours and/or a smaller number of 
students. Qn the other h^nd, college administrators who are fac,ed with compensation 
demands anc^ relatively fixed budgets may be willing to trade off pay increases for 
larger teachir^ loads. Or they may possibly be willing to reduce teaching loads if 
coihpensation demaiids are. reduced. The sign of the relationship thus is a function of 
wKat and how mui^h faculty and Administrators are willing to trade and catltiot be 
determined a priori. 



some minimum 
ave the effect of 
n linear effect of 
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The studcnt-tac^iltv ratio.was ^pctlcd to \ar\ posili^cl) with the lc\cl of total 
cimipcnsation (C») \ i>r a given hudgctan expenditure per sl^id^int and for a gi\en 
number o\ students, the higher tht level ol\ompensation the smaller will be the size 
ot the faLlilt) that could be hired *Consctjuentl> . thO hi^her.the lcNelot\i7inpens'htion 
the higher \\\\\ be the number of students pic faculty member ^ 

Teaching Load Model: Regression Results , 

Table-3 displays the regression resujts obtained from equation 2. The independent 
variables were able to explain nearl\ 54 percent of the \ ariation in the student- fticult) 
ratio. ^ ' ' ' 

The number of full -time equivalent students was positi\cl\ related to S/F while.air 
anticipated enrolkiient squared was negati\el> related 4o S/F. Thisin^icatcs thai cla^s 
si/e tends to increase with the number of students bul^after a'point increases in 
students *rcsult in smaller classes as more Specialized coiirsc offerings are made 
available. , ' 



TABLE^3 / 

# ' " * . . -./ 

Regression Coefficients for the Dctcrminai^ls of The Stjudept Faculh Raty& 



Independent ^'ariable 
BA 



Dependent Variable^S/F^ 

(0 01788) 

oooi^n**- 

(0 000427) 



AS 



♦ Constant ' , - 
t 

SiandarJ Ktrof of t,<timatc . > 

. Significant at p-M) I ' 
•* Sigmficant 3f p*^ 05 
• Significant at p'~ 10 
Nqti Standard enters «arc m parniihcMs 



- 000()000<)12'* 
(0 0O000OCM5S) 

(I 5777) 

(0 8M23) 

' s 

-ooow* 

((T 000653) * 

0 0^<)8*" ■ 
(0 0U56S) 

OxSh)8^2*'' 
(0 0<X)I6^)' ' 

12 376 
4 3149 
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Jlic change »n the number i^f students \^as alsi* p{>s»/i\el\ assvKiJtvd v\ith-4.hane 
in the "student ^acultv rahu This/tsult suggests that adm in istr^i tors react Jii increases 
in enrollment bv simpl> ratsmg the number oj students in a class and ifr increa>mg the 
number of classes taught bv the tacultv It alsi» stiggests. hi>v\e\cr,/that if there art; 
hhort-ain deuhnes m enrollment there is no ciJrrespv^nding r€ductiv>n in the size ot the 
facultj. * t 

The variable *^<LA as expected v^as posHivejv related>i<^changes in the student- 
facult) ratio. A one percent mcreast^n the share oU^enues that come trom local 
.sources would mcreas^^ the student taciJtv raty/ov 0 (W. all other tacforb held 
constant. ^ 

^ Increases in -the level ol eipcnditUrSyf^T student. <iUns panhu^, result m^a 
decrease in the student faculty ratm F^n each SIO (K) increase m expenditurevtoer 
student the studenTlioultv ratio is 'estimated to decline bv'O 03 \. 

A)lding all i)thcr facti>rs w)nstant. increases in total ci>mpensation vnHiW4<ad to a^ 
positive s^hange in lh\ student facultv ratio This suggests that where the buU^et Jme 
and other factors are fixed, an increase in compensation ^vil)Iead to a smaller nhrn^r 
of facultv per student. This result is lotallv vonsistcnt with basic demand lheor\. In ^ 
this case ci>mpcnsation repre%ents t^e price o^the giHXl and the number of facult>\pcr 
student can be viewed as the quJgtitv, measure Increases in pnee (i e., compensation) 
result in a decrease in quaniitN demanded (i.e.. faeultv per student). ^ , 

finalK, the existence i>t a collectise bargaining agreement was associated with 
redwc lions in teaching loads When all iJther factorAre held constant the existence of 
a ci»llective^ bargatntn^g agree rneni^ was associated with a 3.93 red ud ion in the 
student faeults rain* Thus it appears thut collective bargaining has had soroe impaet. 
notimls the jLompensjtti)n ot taeulty. but alsn their Wi)rking conditions as reflected jn 
the student facultv ratio The results suggest that additional eompcnsation gains 
mivhl have been possible it unions were willing ti»^traJc off some of the imprt)se- 
ments made in facultv teaching 'loads ^ 

Concluding Remarks . - • 

This pappr has attempted to detail the charactensticsi^ conmiunitv ci)llegesand the 
impact of bargaining ^n ihc commuftltv colleges A cross seetiofial regression 
an^ilvsis of the tvps^Ved m this studv is bv no means definitisc It does not separate 
i)Ut cause Inmi effect, niir di>es itshi)w changes overtime, howe^ er. it is suggestive of 
possible initial etfeets of uniom/atiofi in this sphere 

^'nioDi/atiiin appears to have raised total ci»mpensation pripianlv through its 
impact on increjismg the vJlue ot emplo)er conink\^tions on fnnge benefit's The 
fnnge benefit area nas pri)v idexl a serv attractive focal point tiir uniiins because of the ' 
gencralls low Uv^i»f such benefits m the communitv ci>llegesand the tax advantages 
inhereni m purchasing sume o\ thesy items thnmgh group cmplo>ef plans rathefr than 
individually With after tax income * ^ , j • 

While uniuni/ation did not have a significant effect on salaries, it did apdKjar (o 
reduce sjgnilicftnti) the relative leachfng load These results Suggest the posiibilily 
that in tl^K^nitial >ears of bargaining the /auult> been willing to tride .off 
potential saiar> giiins for increased welfare and better wt>rking conditions^ In the 
future i>ne might expevt the t>pe of txlationships shv^wn here to change as bargaining 
matures and certain eimecms beci^me less paramount No attempt has been made here 

" . • ■ . 13 



to distinguish between colleges who have negotiated one tonU^tt versus those which 
have negotiated two or mure agreemenls. It ma> well be th^t there is a difference 
hctvveen the t>pc and level of demands and offers \n the first contract as opposed to 
subsequent contract bargainpg. 

As the academic labor market has shifted from a sellers to a bu>crs market the 
.^l)mmunit> colleges ha>e begun to attract a larger percentage of their facult) direcil) 
fipm graduate schools and from teaching positions at four >ear colleges and umvcr 
sities.-Thiynflifx of facult) nfu> have resulted m a change of focus,of the communit) 
college from' the secondar> school s>stems to the colleges and universities ^The^ 
^eclW fti relative teaching load seems to be an indication of this change in focus 

Bargaining has not been limited to the matters addressed in this papfr There are 
numerous other maners such as tenure' policies, facult> participation in acad^lc 
decisionrmakmg that have been the subject of bargaining. To the extent that these 
* so-caHed nonpecuniar> matters are of concern to facult> , this stud> has o>tI> begun to 
, touch upon thMmpact of bargaining on facult>. There isclearl> a need for a detailed 
assessn>Qnt of the impact that bargaining has had on these other aspects of working 
Jife in the community colleges. ^ 
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Footnotes ^ 

* 'R<^bcn J ThomtiKi, The FikMs of Coltective Ne^:oiidiions i>n leathers' Salaries/' 
Quancrt) Re^ieu ot tconomus and Business, M, 4 (Winter 197 1) 37 

* H. Welhngionand R. Winter, Thf Umons^anJ the Citits (Washington The BrooVings 
Institiitioii. 1971), pp 15-2 L , 

^ As used tn this stud> fnnge benefits refer tu/empio>er contributions to retirement plans that 
are vested and not vested. hospitdli2ation, stirgtval and Medtval plan^ guaranteed disabiirt) 
tjKome protectionTluitiorvpian>. houMng plaits, ^^ocidl >ecunt> taxes, unenip1o>ment vompen 
s^tion\axcs, group life insurance and benefitst in kind with cash options 

* SitKc linear transformations of least squares estimators are als\i least square estimators it 
follows th4t the estimators of the saiar> and fnnge benefit equations v^tll satisf) ^e restrictions^ 
imposed b> the voinpcn:>ation equation <c.g , the e^llmate^ of the union paramewr in the fnnge 
benefit and salary equations \^tli add to O^e estimate uf the union effevt on vompcnsation) 
Thus, vve'ma) obtain separate estimates o»/the unioa nonunion effcvts on s^lar) , fnnge benefits 
,and toUl compensation See Orli:> Ashenfeli The Effevt of Unionization on Wages in the 
Piibhw Sector. The Case of Firemen," Pnnmton Lmx^mty, InJiStnal RHattons Sft^tion, 

j Woriajig Paper #21 (July 1970), pp 15^ 16 

See David B. Lipsky and John E Droming, The influence of Collective Bargaining on 
Teacher's Salaries in Neu York Slate," Industrial and Labor Retattons /?^icu, i7, '1, , 
tOctobcr 1973>. 18 35 Tl»e LifJsky and Draining argument andTmdmgs are consistent with the 
more general/ results of other au^T)rs who have fouiid that large estabjishmenb pa} higher 
w^cs on average thaii .small establishments in the same industry . See For example, Rivhai^ A 
Uistcr,. PaA Diftcrentiais by Size of Establishment Industrial Relattuns,*! (October. 196T). 
57-67 



) I * Albert ReCN. Compensating W age Differentials," Pnni. eton Vni^erstty Industrial R<la- 

^ j, r/oitsStf-rrip/j. Working Paper #41 (Januar)' 197,^). pp 17-1^ , * 

f ' 'If two or more colleges are located iD the same county they arc assumed to have the sa*me 
I external environment as reflected m the value of alternatives, but they are not precluded from 

' having a different internal environment ' 

The dependence of various disciplines on the academic labor market* ts indKatcd by the 
perwcnisage of Ph,D, s who enter college x^achmg. Cartter has noted that for most humanities 
' Jisciphnes. between 85 percent and 95 percent follege teaching, the percentage is about 70 
percent iivsocial sciences, 50 percent in life scienwes and }5 percent ui physical sciences. See 
Aj Ian Cartter,^ The Academic Labor Market," in Margaret S 'Gorden, ed Higher Education 
and thi Labor Market, (New York, McGraw' Hill, T973>, p. 301 

• Set, F5ob<y;L,N Baird and John H. Landon, "the Effects of Collective Bargaining on 
PuWic School Tcacjjcrs* Salancs — Comment," Industrial and Labor Relations ^rv/m. 25 
(Apn! 1972). 410-417 , : ' " ,1 

See RcJbert F Carlson and James W" Robmson, Toward a Public Employment W'age 
Theory. Industrial and Labor Rclatu^os Reue*^, 22, 2(January J969) 243 248. Carlsonand 
Robinson discu<>s the basic choice between quantity and quality of inputs that faces public 
administratxHs Absent the carl^et results on the relationship between compcnsatutn and '^LA, 
t!f;^7 prjAm relationship between"^ ST and ^LA could not have been specified. 
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